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the Royalist crusade which in 1792, on the news of the dethrone-
ment of the House of Bourbon in France, set forth under the
leadership of Austria and Prussia to repress the Revolution
by armed force, and impassively watched the defeat of the
invaders. Neither the Government nor the people, however,
could see unmoved the violent course of the dominant faction
in Paris, the tyranny and blood-lust of the Jacobins, or the
doctrines, subversive alike of liberty and order, which French
arms were to propagate wherever their career of conquest
should carry them, imposing them by force on unwilling
peoples. None the less, it was only when the Revolutionary
armies, gathering in strength on their northern frontier,
menaced the independence of the Low Countries, ever England's
predominant Continental interest, that the latter felt herself
compelled to have recourse to arms, and ally with Austria,
Russia, the lesser states of Germany, Spain and Holland
against the common enemy of Europe.
Thus the British army in the first months of 1793 found
itself once more preparing for active service.   Its constitution
and government had been considerably remodelled during the
previous ten years of peace ; by the provisions of Burke's Act
of 1783, all matters of recruitment and finance, hitherto the
concern only of the regimental commanders, had been taken
over by the Government, which had also reorganised the
command and administration of the army under two newly
appointed heads, the Secretary of State for War and the
Commander-in-Chief.   The peace strength had now sunk to
its normal level of 17,000 men, and steps were at once taken to
increase it, first by the method adopted during the American
War, of purchasing from Hanover and Hesse the services of
20,000 mercenaries, and then by the raising of a number of
new regiments of horse and foot (some 37,000 in all).    By
these measures an adequate field army would be provided,
while for purposes of home defence the militia was largely
increased, recruiting by ballot being instituted in 1794, and
two additional forces, known respectively as Fencibles and
Volunteers, were also raised for the same purpose.   As the
result of these measures the establishments by the end of 1794
showed a sum total of 75,000 British regulars and mercenaries,
and 90,000 home defence troops, in all 165,000 men under arms.
Imposing as these figures were, they might have been largely
increased by the elimination of competition for eligible men
between the various arms and forces, and the institution of one
regular, economical and efficient recruiting system for the whole
of the armed forces of the Crown.   Moreover, the physical and
military qualities of both officers and men left much to be